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The Retail Executive in Search 
of a Job 


IRVING GOLDENTHAL 


Some of the best known retail executives in New York were interviewed to 
determine the technique that an experienced man should follow in getting 
a new job. 


If you were a department-store execu- 
tive accustomed to earning over $5,000 
per year and, for one reason or another, 
were out of a position and looking for a 
new connection, how would you go about 
it? Would you apply to a store directly 
or through the medium of the accredited 
and accepted executive placement 
bureaus? If you applied to the store 
directly, whom would you try to see? 
How would you get by the “guardians 
of the gates’’ who protect the valuable 
time of important executives? After you 
did get by and were in the presence of 
the one to whom you wished to sell your 
services, how would you conduct your- 
self? What would you say and what is 
better left unsaid? What figures or re- 
ports from previous positions, if any, 
would you show? What promises of 
performance would you make and, in 
general, what are the things which im- 
press favorably and what are the things 
which might damn you in the eyes of the 
one on the other side of the desk? 

In an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, and in the hope that the replies 


to these queries might be of practical 
assistance, this article was prepared, 
with sympathetic consideration for the 
emotions, the hopes, and the fears of 
the man or woman who is momentarily 
out of a job. 

The department-store field, along with 
other lines of business, has had an ap- 
pallingly high rate of executive turnover 
in the last four years, due largely to the 
decline in sales volume. The Census 
Bureau reports a decrease of 49 per cent 
in retail sales volume from 1929 to 1933. 

Naturally, in a period of such drastic 
sales decreases, stores have resorted to 
reductions of executive force and to 
changes of management, in departments 
and in the general store, in the hopeful 
but abortive attempt to stem the tide 
of dwindling sales. As a result, many 
capable and hard-working executives, 
through no fault of their own, found 
themselves in need of a job, without 
much preparation or experience in the 
ways and means of finding one. An 
executive, no matter how capable at his 
job, might conceivably be at a loss 
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when it came te the new and unpleasant 
task of locating a position. 


NATURE OF SURVEY 


This survey was made by interviewing 
personnel heads, merchandise managers, 
general managers, and presidents of large 
department stores in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. These executives constituted 
a veritable treasure house of sagacity, 
from which were gleaned many valuable 
ideas and suggestions. The questions 
asked were not hypothetical, but real 
and practical, and the answers possessed 
more than casual interest, since they 
were given by the men and women 
clothed with the power of hiring execu- 
tives of the first rank. 

A questionnaire was framed, and each 
executive interviewed was invited to 
answer the questions given below. Eight 
executives from eight different organi- 
zations were interviewed and the high- 
lights of their replies are presented in 
this article. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Considering the case of an executive, who 
has been earning $5,000 per year and upwards, 
and who is looking for a position, 


1. To which executive in a store should he 
apply? (a) To the president; (b) to the 
general manager; (c) to the personnel 
director; (d) to the general merchandise 
manager 

2. Should he apply (a) by letter; (b) by mak- 
ing a telephone appointment; (c) by 
calling in person without an appointment? 

3. In applying by letter, should the letter 
be general or should it contain full de- 
tails, such as age, married or single, list 
of stores and number of years employed 
in each, positions held, salary earned? 

4. Should he apply to an employment agency? 

5. Should he advertise in the newspapers or 
trade papers? 


6. Should he get a third party to intercede 
for him, such as (a) an agent; (b) a 
friend; (c) a manufacturer; (d) an ac- 
quaintance in an executive capacity? 

7. Should he employ the services of an adver- 
tising agency which makes a specialty of 
laying out a campaign for obtaining a 
position? 

8. When interviewing such an executive, what 
factors are considered by the interviewer, 
and in what order of importance? (a) 
appearance; (b) personality; (c) educa- 
tion; (d) intelligence; (e) experience; (f) 
samples of work or figures of last position; 
(g) references. 

9. What do you consider justifiable reasons for 
leaving a position? 

10. What reasons for leaving would disqualify 
the applicant from obtaining a position? 

11. Should the applicant show the figures of a 
previous position? 

12. Should he make promises of performance? 

13. What additional means may be used to 
obtain a position? 

14. Would you hire an executive whose person- 
ality did not “click” with you? 


Summarizing and synchronizing the 
replies to this questionnaire, one arrives 
at a definite set of conclusions, which 
may well be taken as authoritative for 
the guidance of applicants as well as 
their interviewers. It is also interesting 
to note the individual answers made by 
various executives interviewed. 

1. The Store Executive. As a whole, 
the executives deem it inadvisable, and 
perhaps presumptuous, to try to see the 
president of a store in the first attempt 
to obtain an interview, presumably be- 
cause his time is fully taken up with 
weighty problems. The general mer- 
chandise manager should be seen for a 
buying or merchandising position and 
the store manager for a service position. 

The vice president of a large Brooklyn 
store recommended that the applicant 
apply to some top executive who is in 
charge of the work he wants todo. Mr. 
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Walter N. Rothschild of Abraham and 
Straus said that one should apply to the 
general superintendent for a_ service 
position and to the general manager for 
a buying or merchandising position. 
Both Mr. E. B. Lawton, who is per- 
sonnel director of R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany, and a man who is the merchandise 
manager of a large chain of department 
stores gave the same advice. 

Mr. Thorndike Deland of Thorndike 
Deland and Associates (executive place- 
ment bureau) was thorough in his 
answer to the question. He said, in 
brief, that the president should never be 
approached for a first interview. Even 
after an interview is obtained with a 
chief executive and assuming that the 
applicant has been employed by him, 
it might work out to his disadvantage 
if he had not first been passed on by the 
major executive under whom he is to 
work. The common procedure in stores 
is for the major executive, such as the 
personnel director, the general manager, 
or the general merchandise manager, 
to sift through the various applicants 
and then present the best ones to the 
president of the store for his final ap- 
proval. This method conserves the 
chief executive’s time and enables the 
major executive to pass on the one who 
is to work in his division. 

The personnel executives at Stern 
Brothers and at Gimbel Brothers em- 
phatically warned that an applicant 
should not attempt to contact the 
president of the store. 

2. How to Apply. While most of the 
executives interviewed favored a well- 
presented letter, they stated that the 
better way to obtain an audience is the 
direct method. A call on the secretary 
of the executive one wants to see, either 


with or without an appointment, is best 
calculated to get results. 

A vice president of a store believed 
that a personal letter to a major execu- 
tive in a select group of stores is a good 
way to contact a store. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the letter be multi- 
graphed and broadcast to many stores. 


Others believed that the best method . 


to contact a store is in person, 
preferably after an appointment has 
been made. A letter might be used, 
but it is still better to call on the secre- 
tary of the executive you wish to see. 
State frankly that you are looking for a 
connection and that you would like an 
interview, whether there is an opening 
or not. If you can convince the secre- 
tary that you possess abilities and 
experience that might be of interest to 
her chief, you will probably get an inter- 
view. The morning is a better time to 
call than the afternoon. 

Mr. Lawton gave another angle. ‘‘In 
most stores letters are read,’’ he said, 
and a well-presented letter is an effective 
means of contacting a store. If no 
reply is received, then it is advisable to 
call personally on the secretary of the 
executive to be seen and try to arrange 
an appointment. Telephone calls are 
not advised. 

3. Details of a Letter. The answers 
to this question point out that if a letter 
is written, it should contain the main 
facts relating to the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions and experience, but should not be 
lengthy, stereotyped, or too detailed. 
Mimeographing or multigraphing such a 
letter is decidedly bad form. 

The merchandise manager of a large 
chain of department stores gave the most 
helpful answer to this question. He said 
that a letter should be made short and 
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concise, giving as much information as 
possible in the least amount of space. 
The applicant is virtually writing his 
own ‘‘copy”’ for an advertisement which 
costs a dollar a word, and by which he is 
trying to sell what is to himself the most 
valuable commodity in the world, his 
own services. Stereotyped phrases and 
useless verbiage should be avoided, and 
the facts presented as simply and con- 
cisely as possible. 

“In writing a letter,’’ said another, 
“‘do not make it lengthy or too detailed. 
Just give the main facts which would 
probably interest the person addressed.”’ 

Other executives interviewed, how- 
ever, pointed out that full details should 
be included in the letter. 

4. Employment Agencies. The store 
heads recommended the accredited and 
established executive placement bureaus 
whose fees are paid by the stores. The 
merchandise manager of a large chain of 
department stores warned that an appli- 
cant should avoid employment agencies 
which charge the applicant a fee, as 
these do not have the standing enjoyed 
by the accredited agencies where the fee 
is paid by the store. 

5. Advertisements. Briefly, the execu- 
tives stated that while newspaper and 
trade-paper advertising is not a prime 
way of getting a position, such adver- 
tisements sometimes bring good results 
and this medium should not be neg- 
lected. Accredited publications, like 
Women’s Wear Daily and Retailing, 
should be used. Some individual an- 
swers to this question are more pessimis- 
tic, giving only half-hearted approval 
to this method. 

6. Recommendations. _Recommenda- 
tions by a third party seem to have 
weight only when they are personal and 


sincere expressions by some one whose 
motives are above suspicion, but lose 
their value when they are either im- 
personal or overenthusiastic. Recom- 
mendation of buyers by manufacturers 
is a universal custom. 

Mr. Deland gave the opinion that it is 
always advisable to obtain the recom- 
mendation of some one who knows the 
applicant. A well-known manufacturer 
or an executive placement head who has 
made an investigation of the applicant’s 
record is a qualified individual whose 
recommendation carries weight. 

Others point out that recommenda- 
tions by a third party have value if they 
are sincere and not too rapturous and if 
the person recommending the job hunter 
knows him well and is personally ac- 
quainted with the one to whom he is 
recommending him. If the impression 
is given that he is being ‘‘passed along,” 
it may injure his case. 

The merchandise manager of a large 
chain of department stores indicated 
that an introduction by a reputable 
manufacturer or by any other person 
whose motives are above suspicion con- 
stituted a very valuable entrée to an 
executive. 

The general merchandise manager of a 
Fifth Avenue store said to get as many 
people to intercede as possible; the more 
the better. 

7. Advertising Agencies. Employing 
the services of an advertising agency is 
almost unanimously condemned. One 
qualified his answer, however, saying 
that an advertising agency may be of 
aid to a top executive, such as the head 
of a store, but is not recommended for 
the ordinary executive. 

8. The Interview. Whether the inter- 
viewer wishes it or not, and perhaps even 
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unwittingly, the dress, the cleanliness, 
and the personality of the applicant 
make an indelible impression. Neatness 
without ‘“‘primping’’ and a likable per- 
sonality backed by sincerity are indis- 
pensable attributes of the executive in 
search of a position. Experience, health, 
and a good record are the things which 
an interviewer consciously looks for, 
but the personality of the applicant 
has a vital effect. While the astute 
interviewer is not intrigued by words 
alone, it is universally admitted that the 
intelligence and forcefulness of the ap- 
plicant’s presentation have a marked 
effect in landing the job. 

One executive pointed out that it is 
possible for clothes to show signs of 
wear and yet be neatly pressed and 
cared for. Shoes may be a little run 
down at the heel but be shined. Again 
there is such a thing as ‘‘primping for 
the interview.’’ When this is evident 
to the interviewer, it works against the 
applicant. The personality is the next 
thing that invariably makes an im- 
pression. Sincerity is the most desired 
attribute, and everything said at the 
interview must have the ring of truth. 
Too much talking is dangerous. Many 
a man has sold himself in the first five 
minutes and then unsold himself in the 
next ten minutes. 

Mr. Deland said that the background 
and experience of the applicant are the 
first things he looks for, then come the 
personality, the health, and all the other 
factors of the applicant. As to person- 
ality, he tries to obtain the particular 
type of personality which is likely to 
fit into a particular type of organization. 
Mr. Lawton of Macy’s feels that the 
ability of the applicant to fit into the 
organization is the most important 
factor. 





The following chart is used by the 
Deland organization: 


A Handy Guide for Rating your Buyers 
and Executives 


1 for Excellent 2 for above Average 3 for Average 4 for Poor 





RATING QUALITIES 





KNOWLEDGE 


Technical training for department 
Knowledge of up-to-date methods 

_ Ability to understand figures and control 
operations. marking. 





RUYING ABILITY 











J |__| Judge of styles 

i Trading ability 

® Profit maker 

Po} Experience and acquaintance in market 





Knowledge of values and qualities 








ENERGY 


Aggressiveness 
Resourcefulness 





SELLING ABILITY 


Planning and handling sales 
Originality. Advertising ability 








ORGANIZATION ABILITY- 


Training Salespeople 
Planning and delegating work 
Developing team work in department 








CO-OPERATIVENESS 


Open-mindedness, unselfishness, kindness, 
cheerfulness, tact, loyalty 








INTEGRITY 


Honesty, sincerity 





PERSONALITY 


Inspires confidence 
Enthusiastic and forceful 





HEALTH 
General health, sight, hearing 





HOME CONDITIONS 


Domestic Relations 
Persona] habits outside of business 








REFINEMENT 


Courtesy, manners, general culture, 
pleasing voice 





APPEARANCE 
Well-groomed, impressive. 














Appearance and dress naturally im- 
press an interviewer. Personality and 
ability to talk intelligently and con- 
vincingly play an important part in 
obtaining a position. One’s ability to 
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work harmoniously with others is almost 
as important as experience and back- 
ground. 

A merchandise manager stated these 
opinions: ‘‘Experience and background 
are the most important considerations. 
We have no time to lose in training but 
must get people who are qualified by 
experience to take immediate hold of the 
job and become master of the situation. 
Health is a very close second, since an 
executive whose health is not sound 
cannot give a full day’s work. Then 
come personality, appearance, and other 
considerations.’’ Education is best indi- 
cated by the intelligence displayed. 

Equally interesting are the answers 
to this question by another merchandise 
manager in a Fifth Avenue store. ‘‘First 
and foremost is the personality of the 
applicant and his ability to get along 
with people. Success in the depart- 
ment-store business depends a_ good 
deal on getting along with people— 
fellow executives, subordinates, and 
customers. Any one who cannot work 
harmoniously with people should get 
into some other business. Lack of neat- 
ness in dress is a definite bar against 
employment, as disorderly dress is quite 
likely an indication of a disorderly way 
of thinking. Experience is secondary.’’ 

9. Justifiable Reasons. Broad-minded 
executives, such as the ones interviewed, 
consider many reasons justifiable for 
voluntarily leaving a position or for 
being dismissed. The best policy is to 
be perfectly frank in stating the reasons 
for leaving, without any attempt to 
“cover up.”’ 

The answer given by Mr. Rothschild 
to this question is particularly interest- 
ing. He said that frankness in stating 
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reasons for leaving a position is very 
desirable. A person who does not fit 
into one organization may be a good 
man for another. There are many 
legitimate reasons why a man’s services 
might no longer be needed, such as a 
reduction of force, change of manage- 
ment, or disagreement with policies, 
which would not reflect on one’s ability. 
Another pointed out that in stating the 
reason for leaving a position, frankness 
is the best policy. If you were “‘fired,”’ 
just say so candidly. It is not necessa- 
rily a reflection on you. 

Justifiable reasons for leaving a posi- 
tion or being released as given by the 
other executives interviewed include 
reduction of force, change of manage- 
ment, ‘‘politics,’’ and inability to get 
along with superiors. 

10. Disqualifying Reasons. The rea- 
sons for leaving which would disqual- 
ify an applicant from obtaining another 
position are unanimously stated as dis- 
honesty, intemperance, or immorality. 
Besides the reasons already mentioned, 
a merchandise manager adds poor stock- 
keeping, unprofitable operation of his 
department, and lack of application to 
the job. 

11. Showing Figures. Most of the 
executives said that the applicant is 
considered to have ‘‘shop rights’’ to the 
figures showing his performance on his 
previous job and may show them when 
they will help his case. It is not advis- 
able, however, to show them at a first 
interview or when no particular purpose 
will be served. 

“It has now become an accepted fact,”’ 
said one, ‘‘that buyers and merchandisers 
have their figures and show them to 
other stores.”’ 
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12. Promises of Performance. It is 
generally held that making a promise of 
performance is futile and does not help 
the applicant’s case. On this question, 
Mr. Rothschild commented that prom- 
ises of performance should only be made 
where the person making the promise 
has a well-founded basis for making it 
and also has a definite knowledge of the 
conditions he will confront. Promises 
not based on a foundation of fact and 
knowledge are best not made. 

13. Additional Means. No additional 
means of obtaining a position other than 
those outlined in the questionnaire could 
be elicited from those interviewed. One 
man commented, in addition to the 
general opinion just expressed, that if 
the methods enumerated in the question- 
naire fail, it is advisable to start going 
through the same routine again for a 
lower class of job. Another suggested 
that the willingness to accept a lower 
class of job is a good way to connect 
with an organization. 

14. Personality. Whether an execu- 
tive would hire some one whose person- 
ality did not ‘‘click’’ with him seems to 
be a debatable question. The majority 
of those interviewed felt that it was not 
fair to let personal likes or dislikes enter 
into the selection of personnel any more 
than it is good policy for a buyer to 
allow personal taste to blind him to the 
predilections of his customers. 

“T frequently hire executives who do 
not ‘click’ with me,”’ said a vice pres- 
ident, ‘‘if I think they will ‘click’ with 


others. In a buying position the lack 
of a likable personality may be more 
than overbalanced by the technical 
knowledge of the merchandise and 
native shrewdness in buying. In a 
higher executive position, however, a 
pleasing personality is indispensable.” 

Mr. Deland commented, ‘‘We do not 
select personnel to suit our personal taste 
any more than a good buyer selects 
merchandise to suit his personal pre- 
dilections. We try to study the store 
in which the vacancy exists, its methods, 
ideas, salary scale, personnel, etc., and 
then try to obtain some one who will fit 
into that organization.”’ 

One executive felt that if an indi- 
vidual’s personality did not ‘‘click” 
with his, it generally would not ‘‘click”’ 
with others, and he should not like to 
gamble on employing such a person. 
Another felt that in case of unfavorable 
personal impression an associate should 
be asked to interview the applicant to 
check on the first man’s judgment. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the executive momen- 
tarily out of employment has no rea- 
son for being discouraged or humiliated 
because of his temporary predicament. 
The situation implies no reflection on 
his ability, and the department-store 
field is graced by many broad-minded 
and sympathetic leaders who are ready 
to give him a hearing. The thing to 
do is to stick out one’s jawbone and 
keep trying. 
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Buying and Merchandising Division 





Services Performed by Wholesalers for 
Their Retail Accounts 


JouHN W. WINGATE 


Leading wholesale dry-goods houses have contributed to the data presented 
in this article. 


With almost as many retail-store pro- 
prietors in 1933 as in 1930—in spite of 
a 49 per cent decline in sales volume— 
it is evident that small independent re- 
tail stores are holding their own in 
competition with the chains. It is also 
evident that independents can survive 
only by practising the same brand of 
intelligent merchandising enforced in the 
chains. 

The greatest weakness of the typical 
independent store is neither lack of 
buying power nor lack of capital; it is 
poor management. Nor is good man- 
agement a secret possessed by the chains. 
It is rather the day-by-day application 
of simple principles that most independ- 
ent merchants already know but fail to 
practise. Good management involves 
doing, among others, the following tasks 
—simple to conceive but easy to put 
off due both to the press of other duties 
and to sheer inertia: 

1. Changing windows frequently and always 
keeping the most attractive merchan- 
dise in them 

2. Keeping the whole store spotlessly clean 
and free of litter 

3. Keeping the windows and interior well 
lighted 

4. Keeping stock neatly and logically laid 
out and arranged but easily accessible 


to customers for ready inspection 
5. Setting prices at those points where 


maximum volume at a reasonable mark- 
up can be obtained 
6. Buying frequently in small quantities 
. Always having in stock staple items and 
complete assortments of styles that 
have proved themselves in active 
demand 
8. Taking markdowns promptly when goods 
fail to sell in a reasonable period—and 
taking the reductions to a point where 
the goods will move 
9. Demanding that every employee main- 
tain a neat and businesslike personal 
appearance 
10. Treating every looker as a_ potential 
buyer of something in stock and never 
wearying of showing her what is in 
the store 
11. Keeping adequate records of sales, stocks, 
purchases, and price changes as a 
guide for future operations 
12. Always seeking more business by plan- 
ning and executing promotions through 
advertisements, direct mail, telephone 
solicitation, window displays, special 
sales, and unusual features 


~ 


CHAIN- AND DEPARTMENT-STORE 
INSPECTION 


The chain store, through its field 
supervisors and central staffs, plans 
these functions and insists that store 
managers carry them out. The latter 
are continually prodded to do the things 
that ought to be done. On the other 
hand, the independent merchant must 
be a self-starter. There is ordinarily no 
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outsider to make him do what ought to 
be done. Nor is there any one to pro- 
vide a fresh point of view. The mer- 
chant is so close to his own store that 
he develops blind spots—he fails to see 
undesirable features that may be obvious 
even to the casual outsider. He fails to 
notice the dirty window, the unbusiness- 
like appearance of some clerk, or the 
garment that is left on display long 
after it has ceased to be of interest to 
customers. He fails to realize how 
many sales are being lost because goods 
wanted by customers are not in stock. 
In large independent stores, the criti- 
cal faculty, the fresh point of view, and 
the emphasis on planning are maintained 
by specialized departments and execu- 
tives who are free from the routine of 
buying and selling. Merchandise man- 
agers and controllers check the buying; 
publicity directors check the selling 
efforts; and planning and comparison 
departments provide, respectively, the 
scientific and customer points of view. 


SMALL STORE’S NEEDS 


In the small store, one man is called 
upon to plan, to execute, and to criticize 
his own execution and only the unusual 
man succeeds in doing all these things 
well. 

Since it is largely the smaller mer- 
chants upon whom the wholesalers of 
the country depend, it would seem 
fitting for them to attempt to provide, 
for the benefit of these stores, the type 
of assistance and constructive criticism 
that the chain provides its units and 
that the department-store management 
provides its selling departments. But 
most wholesalers have been hesitant to 
undertake such a service, both because 
of cost and because of doubt as to 
whether the small merchant would really 


welcome it. The chain can force action; 
the wholesaler can only suggest; and 
many merchants, rightly or wrongly, 
resent a suggestion that they may regard 
as an impertinence. 

On the other hand, the wholesaler 
cannot afford to keep hands off and 
at the same time extend credit to mer- 
chants that are waging a losing battle. 
Many small stores are virtually owned 
by wholesale houses, in that the whole- 
salers are assuming the position of long- 
time creditors rather than forcing the 
stores in question into bankruptcy. 


ASSISTANCE FROM WHOLESALERS 


There have been numerous examples 
of wholesaler-retailer coéperation that 
point the way to a broader development 
of this concept. For example, there are 
now a number of codperative wholesale 
houses in the drug, hardware, and 
grocery fields that have contractual 
arrangements with retail stores. The 
latter buy considerable portions of their 
requirements from the wholesaler in re- 
turn for assistance in merchandising and 
promotion, including special merchan- 
dise for sale purposes at regular intervals. 


STUDY OF SERVICES OF DRY-GOODS 
WHOLESALERS 


In the dry-goods field, less seems to 
have been done and it is a purpose of 
this article to report the situation. A 
questionnaire was sent out by the School 
of Retailing to the members of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute and to 
a few equipment manufacturers to de- 
termine what services they rendered 
retailaccounts. Twenty-seven filled out 
the questionnaire and seven others wrote 
letters. The comparatively few replies 
indicate probably that the rest have 
done little or nothing along this line. 
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The following tabulation gives the some did not answer all questions, the 
questions asked, and the results in total figures do not total twenty-seven in 
and according to sales volume. Since each case. 


New York UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
REPORT OF SERVICES PERFORMED BY WHOLESALERS* FOR THEIR RETAIL ACCOUNTS 


A. Check the annual sales-volume classification in which you belong. 


Under $1,000,000 11 $10,000,000—20,000,000 0 
$1,000,000-5,000,000 2 Over $20,000,000 4 
$5,000,000-10,000,000 5 Unclassified 5 


B. Do you have a special service organization, or field representatives who do not sell, to assist your 
retail accounts to do a better job of storekeeping? Yes /2 No /4 (1 no answer) 

C. Check those of the services listed below that you undertake for the direct benefit of retailers. 
Place your checkmark in the first column in the case of those services that are performed by a 
research or service organization that specializes in assisting retail accounts. Place your check- 
mark in the second column in the case of those services that are performed as a side line by 
executives who have other responsibilities, such as selling. 


All Wholesalers Under $1,000,000 Over $1,000,000 


Work Work Line 


Total Done by Done by Special — _ Special pane 


a= ee 
I. Direct assistance to individual retail 
store in— 
1. Planning store layouts........... 21 8 13 7 8 6 
2. Selecting store locations.......... 12 6 6 3 6 3 
3. Selecting best locations for differ- 
ent types of goods........ mT 7 9 5 7 4 
4. Window trimming............... 12 9 3 2 1 7 2 
5. Preparing advertising copy and 
MIN Fs Ga Kaige s 6s ace'e’e' 15 10 5 2 4 8 1 
6. Providing a mat service.......... 8 7 1 1 6 1 
7. Planning special promotional 
PONIES cr kn hk tees 17 7 10 7 7 3 
8. Selecting advertising media for 
different types of goods......... 10 6 4 1 6 3 
9. Formulating sound store policies 
in regard to customers’ services, 
adjustments, etc............... 14 6 8 3 6 5 
10. Maintaining balanced store 
ere 16 6 10 1 6 > a 
11. Setting retail price lines.......... 13 4 9 7 + 2 
12. Introducing merchandise unit- 
control systems............... 7 4 3 1 4 2 
13. Preparing merchandise budgets... 13 > 8 3 5 5 
14. Preparing expense budgets....... 13 5 8 > 2 
15. Installing salescheck systems and 
accounting methods........... 10 5 = 2 5 3 
16. Analyzing departmental profit 
and loss statements to deter- 
mine points of strength and 
PR ei dnccaacee: 8 4 3 1 4 2 


*Three equipment manufacturers included. 
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17. Outlining training programs and 
providing material to be used in 
training of salespeople 

18. Financing, beyond the usual credit 
terms, to assist the retailer 
through a dull period in business. 

II. Preparation of regular (monthly or 
weekly) bulletins to be distributed 
to retail accounts and that present— 
. Fashion trends 
. General business conditions and 
statistics 
. Ideas for better store operation. . . 
. Personal notes 
. Facts about the wholesaler’s mer- 
chandise and prices 
Facts about the services the 
wholesaler renders 
III. Conduct of research investigations on 
various phases of store keeping and 
the preparation of reports incor- 
porating the findings— 
1. Studies in merchandising 
2. Studies in publicity and 
advertising 
3. Studies in store management and 
operation 
4. Studies in accounting and control. . 
IV. Other services—please specify 
1. “Cut Orders” to dealers too small 
to buy regular wholesale lots. 


6. 
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All Wholesalers Under $1,000,000 Over $1,000,000 
Work Work 
Done by Doneby Special ,-'"€ Speciat bine 
Totol ‘Stecial LineEc- Burcow — en = 
Bureau ecutives - 
9 6 3 1 6 2 
14 1 13 6 1 7 
6 5 1 1 5 
5 3 2 2 3 
10 6 4 2 6 2 
3 1 2 1 1 1 
13 6 7 4 6 3 
12 5 7 4 5 3 
+ 5 2 1 5 1 
6 4 2 1 4 1 
9 6 3 1 6 2 
6 4 zs 4 2 


D. Has the extent of your services to stores in the past few years increased /4, decreased 2, remained 


the same 5? 6 no replies. 


E. Are you planning to extend these services in the near future? 


NATURE AND TREND OF SERVICES 


The tabulation shows that the services 
performed by wholesalers are largely of 
an individual nature. Those most com- 


monly performed are the planning of 
store layouts, of special promotional 
events, of stock assortments, and of 
stock arrangements; the preparing of 
copy; financing; the formulating of 
policies; the setting of price lines and 


Yes 10; no 12; 5 no replies. 
budgets; and assistance in window 
trimming. 

The most common types of bulletins 
distributed have to do with the whole- 
saler’s own merchandise and services 
rather than with information of a general 
educational nature. Only a few of the 
larger organizations carry on research 
work on phases of retailing. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
gleaned from the survey is that, in spite 
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of the poor business of the past few 
years, 14 wholesalers reported that they 
have expanded their services to retailers 
and only 2 that they have curtailed 
them. Ten state that they plan ex- 
pansion in this direction. 


SERVICE BUREAUS 


Further breakdown of replies by size 
classification reveals that all wholesalers 
with volume of less than $1,000,000 and 
most with less than $5,000,000 depend 
largely on line executives for service 
work, whereas only larger wholesalers 
have developed special organizations. 
In fact, no wholesaler with annual sales 
of less than $1,000,000 reported even a 
single part-timer for exclusive service 
work. What service was given was en- 
tirely performed by the salesforce and 
promotion departments as a part of the 
job of making sales to retailers. 

Butler Brothers and Rice-Stix are two 
of the wholesalers that have large 
service bureaus. A brief description of 
the Rice-Stix Merchants’ Service Bureau 
is given below. 


This bureau was established in 1927 to in- 
crease good will and to promote the sale of 
merchandise in stores buying substantially from 
Rice-Stix. The service costs the retailer noth- 
ing, but he signs a “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
to the effect that he intends to concentrate a 
considerable portion of his buying with Rice- 
Stix, and he specifies a minimum. This amount 
in no case should be less than $3,000 a year. 
However, there is no penalty for failure to buy 
the agreed amount. 

The bureau offers the following services: 


1. Semimonthly bulletin 
a) Eight sections—8} x 11-inch pages 
(1) Management and executive sec- 
tion, 4 pages 
(2) Store-promotion ideas, 4 pages 
(3) Highlights on men’s wear, 2 pages 


(4) Reproductions of current ads, 4 
pages 
(5) Advertising copy, 4 pages 
(6) Salesmanship, 2 pages 
(7) Fashion bulletins, 4 pages 
(8) Window display, 4 pages 
b) Issued twice a month 
c) Covering major retail activities 
d) Research of plans and methods used by 
successful stores 


. Individual advertising service 


a) Layouts made and copy written (any 
reasonable number of layouts for 
special promotions, series of sug- 
gested layouts for newspaper ad- 
vertisements, etc.) 

b) Letters for special purposes 

c) Syndicated advertising material 


3. Information on any phase of merchan- 


dising 


4. Special bulletins and booklets, including 


the Rice-Stix Library for Retailers. 
The following bulletins are now avail- 
able without charge to merchants who 
are codperating in the Merchants’ 
Service Plan: 
“A Short Course in Retail Salesman- 
ship” 
“The Book Written by 127 Merchants 
and 1,600 Consumers” 
“The Selling Force in Retailing” 
“The Copywriter’s Manual” 
“An Approach to Merchandise 
Control” 
“Direct Mail Advertising” 
“Changing from Credit to Cash” 
“Customer Control” 
“School Promotions” 
“Blanket Promotions” 
“Anniversary Sales” 
“Letter Bulletin” 
“Planning a Quilt Show” 
“Fashion Shows” 
“Window Display” 


5. Plans and outlines for special activities 


a) Special sales 
b) Style shows 
c) Community promotions, etc. 


6. Digests of current ideas of interest to 


retail merchants 


7. Store planning, including blue prints and 


suggestions for store layout, arrange- 
ment of merchandise, displays, etc. 
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This work is carried on by a staff of eleven 
people, thoroughly trained in research for 
merchandising ideas. The plan functions as if 
these people were employed in the store to do 
a definite job. 


SERVICES OF EQUIPMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


The same questionnaire was sent to a 
few equipment manufacturers dealing 
directly with retailers. A few of them 
do a great deal of service work, especially 
the National Cash Register Company 
and the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. 

The service to retailers extended by 
the National Cash Register Company, 
through its national Merchants’ Service 
Bureau, is particularly worthy of men- 
tion. It is outstanding not only because 
of the valuable up-to-date information 
offered in bulletin forms but also because 
of the individual, confidential counsel 
available on all retail problems. Fur- 
thermore, a// business men, irrespective 
of whether or not they are on the books 
of the company, are welcome to its 
benefits simply for the asking. It ap- 
pears to be a wise policy for a concern 
of this type to follow, in view of the 
fact that any owner of a business is a 
potential buyer of business equipment, 
and once contact is made the way is 
open to a deal beneficial to both parties. 

The bureau in question issues some 
17 pamphlets on various phases of retail- 
ing. Many of these are combined in a 
book called Better Retailing, which is one 
of the best books written for the smaller 
merchant. 


NEED FOR ACTION BY WHOLESALERS 


The replies received revealed two dis- 
tinct points of view. One is that the 
smaller retailer, who may need help 


most, does not appreciate some one offer- 
ing it to him. He is too much of an 
individualist to welcome suggestions or 
to act upon those he gets. Some whole- 
salers think it a wasted effort to attempt 
to educate; they believe they have a 
big enough job selling to the retailer 
without worrying about his problems. 

On the other hand, the larger whole- 
salers realize that their sales to the re- 
tailer are dependent upon his sales to 
the customer and that future whole- 
saling depends upon successful operation 
of the smaller, independent retail store. 
While some retailers may refuse help, 
those that are surviving chain-store 
competition are largely of the type that 
welcome new ideas and criticism, if 
presented in a practical, constructive 
form. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty with 
most service work is that broadside 
distribution of pamphlets and _ letters 
have often been depended upon to do 
what personal service alone can provide. 
The typical merchant has not learned 
to study reports and may lack the 
imagination to apply general principles. 
He thinks in terms of his own merchan- 
dise and his own specific problems; 
he learns through oral discussion, not 
through reading. Where he throws 
aside the occasional pamphlet or even 
weekly letter, he is glad to talk over 
his problems with an expert who knows 
what others are doing and who has a 
fresh point of view. 

The great need, then, is for whole- 
salers to provide field supervisors, similar 
to those of the chain, who inspect the 
stores and make specific recommenda- 
tions. Nor is it enough to make a single 
survey and to expect the store to carry 
out recommendations with no super- 
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vision. Periodic follow-ups are neces- 
sary. Probably the best plan is to 
pattern a service after that of the Life 
Extension Institute, where each indi- 
viduals’ physical condition is checked 
up at regular intervals. Similarly, there 
should be quarterly check-ups of the 
business health of independent mer- 
chants to make sure they follow sugges- 
tions previously given and that any 
new weaknesses that may develop are 
promptly detected. 


A CENTRAL SERVICE BUREAU 


The magnitude of such a program 
for any but the largest wholesaler to 


undertake suggests the desirability of co- 
Operative action on the part of a group 
of wholesalers in connection, perhaps, 
with leading universities. A university 
bureau could be established, at relatively 
small cost to wholesale sponsors, to 
provide a personal investigation service 
for those retail accounts that sponsors 
feel need assistance most. The op- 
portunity for improving the small 
merchants’ showing by such means 
would lead to an increase in the whole- 
saler’s volume and to a reduction in his 
bad debt losses. In this direction lies 
one of the greatest opportunities for 
improving the distribution system. 


Department of Commerce Extends 
Its Services to Retailers 


Much new important information 
should be made available to retailers by 
a number of significant projects now 
being undertaken by the reorganized 
Marketing Research and Service Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Valuable new data are expected to be 
developed on the trend of consumer 
buying through retail stores, the costs 
and processes involved in getting goods 
from the producer to the consumer, the 
needs and buying habits of consumers, 
and the coédperative activities of indus- 
tries through trade associations. 

More comprehensive statistics on the 
trend of retail sales, including data 
showing the trend of sales in each region 
of the country, will be compiled. “The 


Market Data Handbook of the United 
States’’ will be revised, and the National 
Retail Credit Survey expanded. 

In addition to a genera] retail advisory 
service, and special assistance in cal- 
culating selling costs, a project is planned 
which will give an appraisal of the 
modernization needs of retail stores. 
Analysis of the 1934 Census of American 
Business will be made. Initial steps 
have been taken in a study of population 
trends and their effect upon the future 
consumption of all kinds of consumer 


goods. 
The department will continue to 
make easily accessible as much és »os- 


sible of the information to all persons 


interested. 
D. W. H. 
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Survey of the Effectiveness of House-to- 
House Canvassing 


Louis BADER 


Five hundred and eighty-one housewives were interviewed in three typical 
suburban towns to determine the current attitude towards “‘bell-ringers.” 


From time to time the question of the 
effectiveness of house-to-house canvass- 
ing arises. A number of concerns have 
found this method of selling to be effica- 
cious and some individuals have met 
with considerable success in earning a 
living doing this type of work. The 
success of these few frequently encour- 
ages many others, both business con- 
cerns and individual salesmen, to try 
this method of selling. We have no 
record of the thousands of failures and 
consequently the allure of the successful 
urges the many to try. Only a small 
percentage of our total retail trade, 
probably not much more than one per 
cent, is accounted for by house-to-house 
selling. 


NATURE OF STUDY 


In the hope that some light might be 
shed on the effectiveness of this type of 
selling, a survey was undertaken in three 
towns suburban to New York City. 
The survey was carried on by trained 
investigators, mature students in a class 
in marketing research, under the direc- 
tion of the author. The towns were 
Rutherford, New Jersey, Freeport, Long 
Island, and White Plains, New York. 
They are typical suburban communities 
inhabited largely by commuters, who are 
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employed in New York City, and their 
families. There is little or no manu- 
facturing. The other inhabitants are 
employed in the towns in retail estab- 
lishments, and road and municipal 
work, while a few perform the necessary 
professional services. Economically the 
people of these towns live well and 
might be regarded as a good field for 
some of the types of merchandise fre- 
quently sold from house to house and to 
whom a sympathy appeal will not fall on 
deaf ears. This is further borne out by 
the following statistics: The census of 
population of 1930 shows these commun- 
ities to contain 66,212 people, divided 
into 16,648 families of four persons each. 
Other sources of data show 6,295 in- 
come-tax returns of 95.4 per thousand of 
population in 1929; the 1931 telephone 
count showed 13,019 private telephones 
or .81 a family, and July 1930 revealed 
18,058 passenger-car registrations or 1.13 
a family. These figures are typical of 
the suburban area of New York City. 
There is a slight variation as between 
the three towns and considerable varia- 
tion from the figures for the New York 
market area as is shown in Table I, but 
this area includes New York City which 
would cause this variation. 

Many of the families in these commun- 
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TABLE I 
A COMPARISON OF MARKET DATA BETWEEN SUBURBAN COUNTIES AND THE NEW YORK MARKET AREA 


Communities Population Pte 
PRG Savas sai cscabess 15,467 4,207 
NE oe eRe RTE 14,915 4,014 
White Plains............... 35,830 8,427 
OR eck s apc adee'de 66,212 16,648 
New York Market.......... 


ities are of the moderately well-to-do 
and well-to-do groups; nevertheless, an 
attempt was made to secure interviews 
with people in various income classifica- 
tions. Preliminary interviews were held 
with chamber of commerce secretaries 
and real-estate dealers and the towns 
were divided into three groups: (1) those 
where incomes roughly ranged under 
$2,000 which are designated as C homes; 
(2) those where incomes ranged roughly 
between $2,000 and $5,000 which are 
designated as B homes; and (3) those 
where incomes ranged above $5,000 and 
which are designated as A homes. An 
attempt was made to apportion the 
homes in these classifications in the pro- 
portion each group bore to the whole 
number but this did not work out 
successfully. 

The student investigators reported 
(1) their experience in attempting and 
making interviews and (2) the replies of 
those interviewed to a set of twenty 
questions. 


COMPOSITE EXPERIENCE OF 
INTERVIEWERS 


The investigators rang a total of 1,120 
doorbells in the three towns divided as 
follows: Freeport 343, Rutherford 389, 
White Plains 388. The doorbells were 
answered in 581 of the homes or by 51.8 
per cent of the total. 


These were 


Individual Income- 


Passenger-Car 


Tax Returns Telephones Registrations 
Total L000” Total Per Family Total Per Family 
Families 

1,180 80 3,469 .82 4,721 1.10 

1,913 127 3,168 .78 3,652 .90 

3,202 90 6,382 .75 9,665 1.10 

6,295 95.4 13,019 .81 18,058 1.13 
67 .46 .50 


answered as follows: Freeport 221, 
Rutherford 146, White Plains 214. 

The A- and B- income homes pre- 
dominated as was previously indicated 
from the analysis of the data ordinarily 
resorted to when building purchasing- 
power indices. The data for these 
towns indicate a high purchasing power 
which is reflected in this survey by the 
predominance of the higher income 
homes reached. 

It would seem significant that 539 or 
48.2? per cent (nearly half) did not 
answer. In some cases people were 
probably not at home, but the comment 
of the investigators indicates that fre- 
quently people were at home and would 
not open the door. 

Calls were made between 9 a.m. and 
4 p.m. but the investigators found the 
hours of 10 to 12 in the morning and 2 
to 3 in the afternoon to be the most 
fruitful in the cases of all towns and all 
types of homes. 

The investigators reported some diffi- 
culty in securing interviews shortly 
before noon because of the preparations 
for lunch and the expectancy of the 
children from school. Again difficulty 
was experienced after 3 p.m. because 
many women were reported out shopping 
or in attendance at some social affair. 

When surveying housewives it would 
seem that interviews can be held and 











EFFECTIVENESS OF HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 


much information secured in a short 
time. Out of the 581 homes where the 
doorbell was answered, 542 granted 
the investigators interviews and of 
these 381 took no longer than five min- 
utes to answer the questionnaire. Of 
the balance, 145 took no more than ten 
minutes, 33 took fifteen minutes, and 
only 22 more than fifteen minutes. The 
details as to communities and types of 
homes are listed in Table II. The 
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1. Nearly one half of the house bells rung by 
canvassers are not answered although 
frequently people are in the house. 

2. Of those who do answer, nearly all are 
willing to be interviewed, when the 
interviewer has nothing to sell, pos- 
sesses the appearance of a good work- 
man, and makes the proper approach. 

3. The interviewer needs to have available 
several appeals for securing the inter- 
view. An appeal to sympathy for the 
students’ plight in having to obtain 
answers for class purposes was necessary 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND LENGTH OF TIME OF INTERVIEWS IN MINUTES 
A Homes B Homes C Homes 
Towns 
5 10 15 20 5 10 15 20 5 10 15 20 
Pe ns a5 5a en peso eee am iF i 6S 124 25 6 2 5 5 1 — 
RSs rihig fa ots Suk oy 9 1— 5 -: a aw fo 34 16 10 4 
UN TUNE sis k Svcd bea decsaus ge m% 1 ¢6¢..3 58 22 5 — 46 16 2 — 
CL eee ne oe 63 42 7 ii 223 66 13 7 95 37 13 4 


data would suggest that a trained 
investigator using a well-drawn ques- 
tionnaire should make not less than 
seven interviews an hour or about 
thirty-five a day when interviewing 
people in their homes, even though the 
questionnaire is lengthy. This would 
apply generally to all types of homes. 
From the data disclosed by the 
answers to the first part of the ques- 
tionnaire, certain conclusions can be 
drawn with respect to typical New 


in the case of about one third of the 
people interviewed. 

4. A sympathy appeal is more necessary in 
the higher income type of home than 
in the lower group. 

5. The people in the higher income homes 
are more often pleasant, codperative, 
and cordial than in the lower income 
groups, but in all groups there was a 
tendency towards cordiality as the inter- 
view progressed. See Table III. 

6. Interviews can be made rapidly when the 
investigator is trained and uses a well- 
drawn-up questionnaire. 

7. The best hours for interviewing and pre- 


York suburban commuters. These sumably for convassing are 10 to 12 in 
follow: the morning and 2 to 4 in the afternoon. 
TABLE III 
ATTITUDE OF INTERVIEWEES AT START, DURING, AND AT END OF INTERVIEW 

. Freeport Rutherford White Plains All Towns 
Altitudes 

A B ¢ A BC A SB. ¢ A B Cc 

ane { Tem....-<.. 32 128 14 12 46 44 56 SO 43 100 224 101 
“Tt Not pleasant... 11 19 7 2 16 15 2 s.. BAS 
During { CooPerative...... 39 139 18 10 54 49 52 65 SO 101 258 117 
uring \ Noncodperative.. 4 8 3 ere, & 8) Aas 
in | OOME...:.,.-. 42 144 18 12 56 51 6 67 S54 114 265 123 
‘ne’ Not cordial...... ‘a 2 6 i. a 8 15 15 


\ 
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REACTION OF HOUSEWIVES TO 
CANVASSERS 


The second part of the study deals 
with the reaction of the housewife to 
Nineteen questions were 
asked those interviewed. The answers 


canvassers. 


are presented in the following tables. 
It will be noticed that the total answers 


to the questions do not always agree 


TABLE IV 


EXTENT TO WHICH DOORBELL RINGS ARE ANSWERED IN SUBURBAN TOWNS 


Question 1: Do you answer all rings of doorbells? 


A B : 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 
30.) 13 111 36 14 7 
9 5 38 8624 45 14 
52 13 54 19 52 6 


91 31 203 79 EG 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO LOOK BEFORE OPENING DOOR, AND OPEN IF 


RINGER IS A SALESMAN 


Question 2: If “no” do you look to see who rang bell? 


Question 3: If ringer looks like a salesman do you—open the door—not open the door? 


Type of Action 


aaa re is Sa 
ST UOOR....5 See Ee de cess 
| ee ed a ee 
Do not open............. 


Freeport Rutherford White Plains 
B c A B Cc A B Cc 
50 6 10 29 30 42 28 16 
13 — sia (CS 16 8 8 
99 14 11 40 45 56 64 51 
48 7 2 Ze. ih oe are 
TABLE VI 


with the total number of interviews. 
This grows out of the fact that not all 
questions were answered and in some 
cases they were not understood. 


Per Cent Answered 


A B Cc 
70 75k 663 
64 60 76 
80 74 90 
744 72 79 
All Towns 
A B Cc 
78 107 #55 
19 28 8 
96 203 110 
ig #9 25 


FACTORS INDICATING POSSIBILITIES OF SALESMEN SECURING INTERVIEWS AND MAKING SALES AT DOOR 


OR IN HOUSE, IN NUMBERS 


Question 4: If person is a salesman do you—grant interview—refuse interview? 
Question 5: If interview is granted is it given—at door—in house? 
Question 6: If salestalk is listened to at door, do you usually—buy—not buy? 


Question 7: If salestalk takes place in house, do you usually—buy—not buy? 


Actions of Housewives 


Grant salesman interview. . . 
Do not grant interview.... . 


Interview granted at door. . 
Interview granted in house. . 


When at door buy......... 
When at door do not buy... 


When in house buy........ 
When in house do not buy. . 


Freeport Rutherford White Plains 
A B Cc A B Cc A an 43 
29 118 13 10 49 47 49 56 43 
9 29 8 2 4S 4Z 14 17 15 
29 105 14 10 58 48 49 65 43 
5 14 1 2 4 9 um $ we 
10 62 1 3 24 19 28 23° 47 
24 86 14 8 38 37 36 48 41 
- os 64 2 oe 15 12 10 
10 48 9 2 9 ii 17 10 18 


All Towns 

A B c 

88 223 103 
25 §9 = 35 
88 229 105 
185i 23 
36 109 37 
68 174 92 
19 46 22 
29 67 38 
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TABLE VII 
CANVASSERS REPORTING DAILY 
Question 8: How many canvassers call during—one day—one week—one month? 
Question 9: Do more canvassers come now than one year ago? 
Number Freeport Rutherford White Plains — 
A B Cc All 
Number of families.............. 211 135 196 122 282 138 542 
Number of daily canvassers...... 1,088 808 872 670 1,357 739 2,768 
Average daily number of canvas- 
MBs rags ses cuet aes aves nae 6.0 4.4 = 4.8 3.3 3.5 
Number of families reporting in- 
crease in number of canvassers. 171 122 156 83 248 118 449 
TaBLe VIII 
FREQUENCY OF PURCHASE FROM CANVASSERS BY TOWNS AND TYPE OF HOME 
Question 10: How frequently do you buy from canvassers? 
P Freeport Rutherford White Plains All Towns 
Frequency 
A B C A B Cc A » € A B Cc 
Every canvasser............. —- 2— — 2 1 i1i2-—_- 1 oe 
Oly CUbSE1O0.. . 5.660688. 55 — 10 1 — 2 3 23-— 2 .<aee 4 
One out of three............. 221 — 2 Ss 3 7 4 4 it 3 Se 
One out of four or more...... 19 76 8 1.21 29 27 41 25 53 144 62 
ot Ce reer 18 50 12 4 26 22 2s. 31 27 47 107 61 
TABLE IX 
REASONS FOR BUYING AND SATISFACTION WITH PURCHASES 
Question 11: Why do you buy from canvassers? 
(Question 12: How satisfied have you been with such purchases? 
Freeport Rutherford White Plains sate ay 
A B Cc All 
Reasons for Buying: 
UNE Gia ens ccaecesvereeee bees 151 180 117 82 213 73 368 
en ae 39 15 45 30 44 25 99 
NS. 35 Kis 055544055 Gea tub ag eos 14 10 13 , We Oe 
Satisfaction with Purchases: 
DE twins Svea cht i tae se ce Hesied 58 33 44 36. «66s 333s: 135 
POs nia oo hs Hee ban Dehsavn deere’ 75 59 76 43 118 49 210 
NS i bts Hoshasen ae setgeeles 49 26 33 22 62 24 108 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study would seem to permit of 
drawing certain conclusions relative to 
house-to-house selling. Certainly this 
is true of the suburban towns under dis- 
cussion and, in so far as they are typical 
of the New York market area, the con- 
clusions would be true of many commu- 
nities around New York City and may 


be true of other metropolitan suburban 
areas. 

Conclusions favorable to house-to- 
house selling are as follows: 


1. The best type of homes to approach are 
those called the B in this report; i.e., those with 
incomes ranging between $2,000 and $5,000. 

2. The best times to try to sell is between the 
hours of 10 and 12 a.m. and 2 and 3 p.m., 
although the hours 9 to 10 a.m. and 3 to 4 p.m. 
may yield results sufficient to justify the effort. 
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TABLE X 
NUMBER OF TIMES CERTAIN PRODUCTS ARE PURCHASED OCCASIONALLY FROM CANVASSERS 
Question 13: What products are occasionally purchased from canvassers? 


Freeport Rutherford White Plains All Towns 
Products 

A B Cc A B C¢ A B C A B Cc 

Convenience goods: 
Teas and coffees.......... is 2# 2 4 12 6 13 6 6 30 42 14 
Extracts and spices....... 4 16 1 — 26 21 7 16 2 11 58 24 
Canned goods............ 2 4 1 — 6 5 i: ee | i Sie j 
ee 2 2— —- 2— 4— 1 6 4 1 
| ere 8 4 1 3 11 10 i 18 66 18 
EI gs 0s diwevesoas 4 24 6 3 13 15 Ss 3 8 15 42 29 
BENS vakinddsabnese ss 33 113 11 10 70 57 44 50 25 87 233 93 

Luxury goods: 
Sa aie tecneeid 2 18 — 2 6 , 2.3 |’ @ 9 
re ie—-— 2 A —_-_-—- — 1 | 
re -_ -—- _-_- i1i—- — i—-— 
Electrical appliances...... 4 22 4 = 14 12 9 20 42 20 
Pe sksiecncscdurenn 7 40 4 4 12 14 18 14 12 29 +66 30 
TABLE XI 


NUMBER OF TIMES CERTAIN PRODUCTS ARE PURCHASED REGULARLY FROM CANVASSERS 
Question 14: What products do you regularly buy from canvassers? 


Products seed 

A B C 

Convenience goods: 
Teas and coffees............ 48— 
Extracts and spices......... 19— 
Canned goods.............. —- 2— 
SR ikgp's 06-65 6 na bwn'ee — i1— 
COD osesscpeessieears — 10 — 
EINE 5.6 sap Snow ssh eens — 6— 
at tictceiphikauvas 5 36 — 

Luxury goods: 

A cat ekeanneesesss — 1— 
CE kv 40sGnehawedeays _-_-—- — 
I CONTE E Te _-_- — 
Electrical appliances........ — 8 — 
ss £0) + vthaKieine’s =4 a 


3. Housewives will usually give one an op- 
portunity to tell his story, if they answer the bell. 

4. Housewives are likely to be pleasant dur- 
ing the recital of the sales story. 

5. The sympathy appeal aids materially in 
making a sale. 

6. In some lines, like certain food products, 


Rutherford White Plains All Towns 
A B C A B C A BC 
— 1 3 -_-—- = 4 13 9 
— 6 8 8 4 6 9 15 8 
— 1— 1i— — 1 3-— 
——— ee ae ee oe 
_-_-—- = — 1 1 — 12 1 
— 2 § : 2 2 1 10 7 
— ii 19 60 79 15 54 28 
ee — — 2 9 
ee a | 
— See ae BF 
0 2 8 0 0 2 0 11 10 


it is possible to build up a convenience service 
which may make for effective sales. 

7. Convenience articles of good quality con- 
sistent with price are more easily sold by house- 
to-house convassing than luxury or shopping 
goods. 

8. Salespeople should be clean and neat in 
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TABLE XII 
NUMBER OF TIMES CERTAIN PRODUCTS CONSUMERS BELIEVE ARE CARRIED IN STOCK BY CANVASSERS 


Question 15: Of which of the following items do canvassers carry stocks? 


Products ssa 

Aa BC 

Convenience goods: 
Teas and coffees.......... 1 8 
Extracts and spices....... 213 — 
Canned goods............ 3 9 — 
Cigarettes................ 8 6 — 
Commu. <..55 025065085 1 wn 
| Re ae see 1 2 2 
SOUR chiens deaeeeens 34 99 4 

Luxury goods: 

ee eee 2 6— 
Ee ee ee 11— 
nes, eR ae 6—- — 
Electrical appliances... ... 5 16 — 
Re isda mee 14 23 O 


Rutherford White Plains All Towns 

ee, 33 A B C A B- .¢ 
— 21 413 4 2 @ 6 
— 33 2 ee. 8 47 23 
— 6 8 «-~ 2 3 33 10 
~ m3 ‘ae PxiMn 2 
— 2 [ew 2 Vere 
- 2 2 617 6 13 6 2 
0 108 66 34 78 18 68 275 88 
a 2:2 = 4% — 
- ££ t = 2 3 t.+.4 
on ee a ee 2 ee 
tig’ | 2 eee 
0 10 8 o ft 3 yk i iy 


TABLE XIII 
PREFERENCE AS TO PLACE OF PURCHASE BY HOUSEWIVES IN THREE SUBURBAN COMMUNITIES 


Question 16: From whom do you prefer to buy—canvassers—local stores—metropolitan stores? 


= 3 Freeport 
Place and Kind of Goods 
A B ¢ 

Canvassers: 

Convenience............. 8 28 — 

RUMEN 556 50040 3 8G las oom -_--—- — 
Local stores: 

Convenience............. 35 79 19 

TOMES cS anvons + tvkeah 17 48 10 
Metropolitan stores: 

Convenience............. — 40 

eo a ae ea 26 99 11 


appearance, well poised, aid prepared to talk 
intelligently about their products. 


The conclusions unfavorable to such 
selling, are as follows: 


1. Comparatively few hours of the day can 
be utilized in this form of selling. 

2. The people in many homes will not answer 
the ring of the doorbell when they think a sales- 
man is at the door. 

3. Even when the doorbell is answered, many 
housewives refuse to listen to the salestalk of 
the canvasser. 

4. Not many housewives buy from such 


Rutherford White Plains All Towns 
e:-¢ ee ae le A B Cc 
— 5 4 os 6S 16 38 3 
ae an ce Poe Sg at dee aa a 
Si 3S se OFS 100 191 128 


16 23 24 29 41 43 93 74 


s 3s > © & 6 50 6 
44 35 41 43 17 79 186 63 


salespeople so that one must ring at least 25 
doorbells before making one sale. 

5. Housewives, when they buy, confine their 
purchases to small items, low in dollar value, 
such as notions, cosmetics, and certain food 
products. 

6. Combining conclusions 4 and 5, the facts 
suggest this type of selling is very costly and, 
therefore, ineffective for the social good. 

7. Most of the purchases are made out of 
sympathy for unfortunate people and not be- 
cause of a real service rendered. Consequently, 
when the reasons for expressions of sympathy 
no longer exist, such selling may become even 
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TABLE XIV 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF HOMES VOTING FOR OR AGAINST PERMITTING AND TAXING HOUSE- 
TO-HOUSE SELLING AND SIZE OF TAX FAVORED 


Question 17: Should house-to-house canvassing be permitted? 


Question 18: Should it be taxed? 


Question 19: If taxed, should it be—nominal, say one dollar—moderate, say $10—heavy, say $25? 


Freeport 

Should house-to-house selling be per- 

mitted? 
ig ae Fae re oe 112 
Beene ooo stank Vetses. 61 
Tax: 
oe NS Le UR Bed he ee 76 
ee eee ee a 117 
RINE <A Savrsrreteees sues 39-61 
‘ Amount of tax: 

TSO Pane ee cere eee 32 
EINE Sa aie ae ey Gama 32 
9 


TEER rea. regener 


more difficult to perform and, therefore, even 
more costly. 

8. Most canvassers must tell their sales 
stories under adverse conditions because house- 
wives rarely permit them to come into the house. 

9. Many more canvassers now call than a 
year earlier; they average several a day, and 
housewives are feeling the encroachment on 
their time and regarding them as nuisances. 

10. Most of the purchases made of house 
canvassers are regarded as only fair or poor in 
satisfaction given. 

11. The purchases are made only occasionally; 
rarely do housewives make such purchases 
regularly. 

12. Purchases are made from fewer than 
one in four canvassers. 

13. Few housewives prefer to buy conven- 
ience goods from house canvassers, and none 
prefer to buy luxury or shopping goods. 

14. Most of the housewives prefer to buy 
convenience goods from local retail stores in 
all of these towns and types of homes. 

15. An overwhelming majority of the house- 


Rutherford While Plains All Towns 
A B Cc All 


88 117 71) «156 90) 317 
56 87 47 106 Si 204 
76 88 41 126 73 240 
65 115 it 6152 6S 297 
54 43 344 45 51} 44} 
46 LY | 655 55 48} 55} 
23 28 14 oe Sh 97 
24 42 30 51 23 104 
12 20 7 22 18 47 


wives by town and type of home prefer to go 
to the metropolitan stores to buy luxury or 


shopping goods. 


There will probably always be some 
concerns and some individuals who will 
be successful in the use of house-to- 
house selling methods; particularly so 
in the case of certain types of goods. 
This study would suggest, however, 
that there must be many failures, and 
that it cannot become a widely used 
method. The absurdity of its wide- 
spread adoption is seen at once if we 
think of its attempted use by all con- 
cerns producing consumer products. 
There probably would not be enough 
hours in the day just to interview 
housewives, and there are probably not 
enough adults in the country to inter- 
view or sell to housewives. 
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The Contingent Salesforce: A Problem 
in Store Management 


Pau F. Cor 


The functioning of the contingent force in a leading Middle West depart- 
ment store was carefully studied to obtain the data for this report. 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


The department store today consti- 
tutes a promising field for the application 
of principles of scientific management. 
Since the actual selling of goods pre- 
sents an exceedingly complex problem, 
possessed of a legion of variables, one 
cannot avoid raising the question as to 
how this type of business can be im- 
proved. This study attempts to an- 
alyze one phase of the sales problem of a 
leading Middle West department store. 
The object was (1) to examine thor- 
oughly performance records of the 
contingent and regular salesforces in 
order to ascertain the relative status of 
the two sales methods, and (2) to dis- 
cover what desirable characteristics of 
one could be transferred to and incul- 
cated in the other. 

By way of definition, the salesforce 
as a whole is arranged in two branch 
groups, contingent and regular. Nor- 
mally, the regulars report daily to the 
same department, receive a definite 
salary, work six days a week on a full- 
day basis, and change departments only 
upon formal transfer. The contingents 
report to a central point where they are 
dispatched to departments which need 
extra help, have no regular department 


in which to work, are paid on a com- 
mission basis, work only on the days 
when they are needed, and work either 
long or short hours, depending upon 
their status. Certain minor exceptions, 
which need not be noted here, have 
been made during the depression. 


REASON FOR EXISTENCE OF CONTINGENT 
SALESFORCE 


The contingent salesforce exists pri- 
marily for the purpose of absorbing 
fluctuations in customer purchasing hab- 
its. Fluctuations are of cyclical, sea- 
sonal, irregular, daily, and hourly varie- 
ties. The long run or cyclical type of 
variation does not act as a stimulus for 
the need of a contingent salesforce; but, 
certainly, the seasonal element does. 
December, with its yuletide buyers, 
accounts for twice as much business as 
August, the month of lowest sales 
volume. This increase in need for sales 
help is met partly by the use of con- 
tingent salespersons. Moreover, irreg- 
ular spurts in customer buying practices, 
caused by such promotional schemes as 
a city-wide economy week, or a store 
anniversary sale, necessitate the use of 
contingents. Furthermore, with respect 
to the daily variation in the flow of 
sales, there is a spread of forty-five per 
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cent between Tuesday and Saturday. 
And, finally, the volume of sales varies 
greatly during the hours of the day, with 
the heaviest sales from one-fifteen until 
three-fifteen. Then the seasonal, the 
irregular, the daily, and the hourly 
fluctuations give rise to the need for the 
contingent salesforces. Absence of a 
regular salesperson also is a minor rea- 
son for having contingent salespersons. 

At present the NRA hour regulations 
exert an unmistakable influence on the 
contingent problem. Since regulars have 
to work on shifts, some stores have 
eliminated contingents. In the store 
where this study was made, the effect 
was one of increasing the number of 
both contingents and regulars. How- 
ever, the rise in sales volume for 1934 
was more important than the NRA 
hour regulations, although the one 
buttressed the other. It should be 
understood that the stimulus for a 
contingent force resulting from this 
NRA emergency measure is of a highly 
artificial character, and that unless a 
relative advantage accrues to the store, 
this stimulus will cease to exist when the 
governmental regulations are withdrawn. 
Indications are that a middle path will 
be followed when the time arrives for a 
choice. ‘ 


METHODS OF ATTACK 


There were only two feasible methods 
of making the.desired comparison of 
efficiency of salespersons. First, per- 
sonal interviews with department man- 
agers and aisle superintendents revealed 
the opinions of those who should know 
the two forces best. While this type of 
comparison is basically opinionated, and 
without more than fragmentary statisti- 
cal foundation, still it has some very real 
value. Second, the analysis of per- 


formance records afforded a means of 
comparing statistically the efficiency of 
the sales groups. Although the data 
contained certain inherent limitations, 
they were the most reliable measures of 
efficiency available. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


In the main, those department man- 
agers and aisle superintendents who 
were interviewed asserted that the 
contingent salesforce is the friction 
point of the entire salesforce. How- 
ever, they recognized that a regular 
salesforce large enough to accommodate 
the maximum weekly rush would prove 
quite impractical from a standpoint of 
economy. In view of all contributing 
factors, a contingent salesforce affords 
the best makeshift. Unquestionably, 
sundry points of weakness make them- 
selves felt as this group functions. Yet 
the savings derived from the contingent 
force more than compensate for its 
objectionable features. 

The amount of experience a contingent 
salesperson has had in a given depart- 
ment very largely determines the quality 
and quantity of his performance. Those 
interviewed, quite without exception, 
advanced the hypothesis that those 
contingent salespersons who have worked 
in a particular department for a long 
period of time have sales and returns 
about the same as the regulars. In no 
case had these managers and aisle 
superintendents availed themselves of 
the statistical support for their con- 
tention, although they could have pro- 
cured this information. Moreover, 
those interviewed further asserted that 
the inexperienced members of the con- 
tingent salesforce perform considerably 
less perfectly than the regular sales- 
person in the matters of stock location, 
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determining customers’ needs, suggestive 
selling, handling and displaying com- 
modities to best advantage, merchandise 
knowledge, ability to judge qualities, 
size of goods and of customers, styles, 
color combinations, completing ensem- 
bles, writing saleschecks correctly, espe- 
cially checks containing unusual ele- 
ments, and measuring goods. Con- 
tingents with sales experience in the 
department in question, however, per- 
form about as well as the regular 
salespersons. 

In judging a contingent salesperson, 
perhaps parallel in importance with 
experience ranks attitude. In the main, 
the contingent salesperson assumes a 
less coéperative and more defensive 
stand than the regular salesperson. 
The degree of this difference appears to 
be a function of the regularity and of the 
length of time which a contingent works 
in a given department. For example, a 
contingent may lend her codperation 
heartily in the millinery department as a 
result of the fact that she is assigned to 
work there quite often, while the same 
person may create dissatisfaction in the 
glove department, since she seldom 
works there. But in neither department 
does her attitude possess that depend- 
ability which the regulars display. As 
to what comprises this attitude differ- 
ence, it is difficult to state. However, it 
contains such elements as contingents’ 
refusing to assume responsibility, gos- 
siping among themselves, having no 
interest in any particular department, 
showing an actual dislike for some 
departments, admitting a preference for 
departments with high sales and high 
commission rates, assuming a dollar- 
and-cent point of view, displaying a 
feeling of independence, selling with no 
view to obtaining repeat sales, refusing to 
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do stockwork, failing to return stock to 
its proper place, acting disinterested and 
indifferent towards customers, not being 
alert in approaching customers, posing as 
superior to regulars, and soldiering on 
the job. The last four points do not 
apply widely. 

Perhaps some of these objections may 
be mitigated by the general improvement 
in the field of department-store manage- 
ment. Some will persist by nature of 
the individuals and of the job. After 
all, it requires a person of a less stable 
and coéperative nature to weather the 
vicissitudes of irregular employment 
and to acquiesce in being shifted from 
one department to another in times of 
stress and increased sales. Even if a 
person should be a codéperative type, 
naturally, he would of necessity be 
required to develop a degree of inde- 
pendence and irregularity as a defense 
mechanism against the unfamiliar envi- 
ronment found in the new departments, 
for it invokes no little courage to sell 
merchandise of which one does not know 
the merits in a section where one has 
not learned the stock location. 

Interviews rather definitely reveal that 
experience and attitude are probably the 
most critical factors to be considered in 
accounting for differences between the 
contingent and the regular salesforces. 
They should receive concentrated efforts 
in the job of building a more efficient 
contingent force. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Although, on the whole, the relative 
status of the contingent and regular 
forces was determined by examination of 
performance records, it must be men- 
tioned that since the data were not 
entirely complete, or comparable, or 
accurate, it was necessary to inter- 
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polate. In the departments analyzed, 
twenty-nine in all, the contingent sales- 
force had a lower selling-cost percentage 
than did the regular salesforce for the 
month of August 1931. These August 
sales-cost figures of five and one half 
per cent for the contingents and seven 
per cent for the regulars represent a 
very large relative difference. However, 
during the months of October and 
December 1931, the regular force oper- 
ated at a sales cost of about four per 
cent, as compared with five per cent for 
the contingents. It would seem, from 
these figures, that the contingent force 
makes a relatively poorer showing in 
months of normal and high sales volume 
than in months of low sales. Inter- 
preting these data, we should also 
consider several statistically immeas- 
urable quantities: First of these is the 
influence of fluctuation on sales volume. 
During the month of August, a month of 
abnormally low sales volume, the con- 
tingents sell only on the days of the 
week which are very busy and in 
departments which are most active, 
while the regulars sell every day and in 
the same department, regardless of the 
volume of sales. In such a dull month 
as August, contingents work only occa- 
sionally, but are paid a straight com- 
mission. Quite the opposite is the case 
of the regulars. They work every day 
in spite of the fact that on some days 
sales are only two thirds of normal. 
Their salary remains approximately the 
same whether the month be one of high 
or low volume. Of course, they cannot 
make their quota in August, a month of 
seventy-five per cent normal sales vol- 
ume. Although this sales shortage 
would be made up during months of 
large volume, where the advantage is in 
favor of the regulars, what is happening 


in August is a shift in the regulars’ sales 
cost to a much higher figure than before. 
This virtual adjustment is more than 
enough to compensate for the poor 
showing of the regulars. 

A second immeasurable quantity is 
the part that cost of store management 
plays. Some of this item of overhead 
should be allocated to the contingent 
salesforce, since department managers 
and aisle superintendents must spend 
relatively more time helping the con- 
tingents make sales, write saleschecks, 
take care of returns, and do other sales 
jobs. This reallocation would also move 
the selling cost up for the contingents. 

Third comes the ill-will. Contingents 
create customer ill-will through such 
shortcomings as not being able to advise 
the customer as to her needs, taking too 
much of the customer’s time in making a 
sale, making the customer feel that she 
is being attended by a new and not well- 
trained salesperson, and not displaying 
merchandise to best advantage. As a 
result of the poor service given by a 
contingent, the customer sometimes 
hesitates to enter the store upon her next 
shopping tour. Often succeeding sales 
come less freely, since the customer has 
built up sales resistance as a tool to 
check the salesperson’s ability and 
knowledge. When this ill-will expense 
is charged to the contingents, their 
selling-cost percentage is again boosted. 

Fourth, we should consider the per- 
centage of returns as an index of efli- 
ciency. While our data reveal that, for 
the three months taken as a whole, the 
two sales groups had practically the 
same percentage of returns, the picture 
isnot complete. The method of allocat- 
ing returns to sales groups tends to 
increase the returns of the regulars and 
to decrease those of the contingents. 
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The reason for this fallacy may be found 
in the department managers’ charging 
the regulars for merchandise returned 
with saleschecks, although some of 
this merchandise is sold by contingents. 
Since the regulars have sales of several 
times those of the contingents, a small 
error against the regulars is a large 
advantage for the contingents. More- 
over, the regulars reduce returns of the 
contingents by reselling dissatisfied cus- 
tomers the same goods for which the 
contingents have already received credit. 
This reselling is a matter of convincing a 
customer that the merchandise about 
which she is complaining is what she 
actually wants. These four factors com- 
bined would place the selling cost of the 
contingents well above that of the regu- 
lars for any of the months herein studied. 


CONCLUSIONS ARISING OUT OF 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Although it is difficult to make an 
accurate statistical appraisal of the 
contingent salesforce as compared with 
the regular salesforce, it seems that the 
merits of the former are underestimated 
by the department managers. Their 
returns are not exorbitant, their sales 
are fairly high, higher than some of 
those interviewed indicated, their selling 
cost is low and easily regulated, their 
salary is about the same as that of the 
regulars. While these generalizations 
are subject to the qualifications pre- 
sented previously, contingents still per- 
form their job of selling with a fair 
degree of efficiency. 

Why, then, are the contingents dis- 
liked and underrated? There are several 
reasons. First, they actually sell less 
on a given day than the regulars. It is 
only reasonable for them to. They area 


less select group than the regulars. 
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Moreover, they are not as well qualified 
to sell as the regulars are. Second, 
since the regulars feel that the contin- 
gents are infringing upon their sales 
rights, friction results. Therefore, when 
the regular talks to his superior, he gives 
the contingent many harmful thrusts. 
It is probably impossible for the superior 
to discount those that are not just and 
valid. Third, the managers delude 
themselves into believing that con- 
tingents are less efficient than they really 
are by citing the unfavorable cases. It 
is largely a matter of finding what they 
are looking for and overlooking what 
they are not. Fourth, aisle superin- 
tendents and department managers find 
the contingents a nuisance and an incon- 
venience, as 2 result of the fact that it 
requires more time and effort to manage 
them than it does the regulars. They 
would, as a matter of freedom from dis- 
comfort and trouble, object to having 
this group under their supervision. 
Fifth, the attitude of the contingent is 
one of indifference and independence. 
Since she reports to no one department 
superior regularly, she does not feel that 
she owes any of them a pledge of alle- 
giance. Obviously, this is the antithesis 
of the case of the regulars. The man- 
agers do not fancy this disregard, par- 
ticularly since the regulars do a better 
job of selling and still pay their respect 
to authority. 

Still we may conclude that the con- 
tingents are doing a respectable job of 
selling, all factors considered. They 
should not sell as much as regulars. If 
they did, there would be something 
wrong with the management of the entire 
salesforce. The findings disclosed by 
interviews and by analysis of records 
pretty well agree. As we should expect, 
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the interviews tend to exaggerate the 
inefficiencies of the contingents. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Probably the performance of con- 
tingents will never be as excellent as 
that of the regulars. It is likely that 
inherently it should not be so. But 
there is no reason why it should not 
improve in relation to what it is now. 

Better selection suggests a means of 
improving the contingent salesforce. 
Before persons are hired for this force, 
they should be sent to the departments 
in which they will work, in order to see 
whether they meet with the approval 
of the department managers. This is 
particularly applicable in those cases 
where department managers object to 
the appearance of the contingents who 
are dispatched to them. If acceptable, 
they should return to the employment 
office to make a written application and 
to receive final approval of the personnel 
director. This procedure would make 
for smoother relationships between the 
department managers and the contin- 
gent salesperson, and between the de- 
partment managers and the personnel 
director. It would also provide a check 
on the judgment of the interviewer. 

Decentralized training of contingents 
should be enlarged and _ intensified. 
Each department manager, or his assist- 
ant, should deliver lectures to the clerks, 
individually or collectively, in order to 
teach them the sales points learned 
through contact with wholesale dealers 
and manufacturers. In the event that 
it is impracticable for the manager 
personally to handle this instruction, 
heads of stock should be required to 
substitute for him. This implies due 
instruction of the heads of stock by 
the department manager. Stock loca- 
tion, rules of conduct, style factors, color 
combinations, completion of ensembles, 


sales points, and salesmanship are among 
the problems that should receive con- 
centration. 

Criticism should be leveled against 
the department managers’ policy of 
making short-notice requisitions for con- 
tingents. More timely applications 
would make for more efficient dispatch- 
ing. Of course, while a good deal of 
the demand for contingents will continue 
to be felt only at the last minute, much 
could be done in the way of better 
budgeting. 

There are some departments in which 
it would pay to increase the number of 
regulars and to curtail the use of con- 
tingents. This is not as remote a 
possibility as it may appear at first 
glance, since the regular force is adjusted 
in size to help accommodate the seasonal 
sales volume. Conversely, there are 
some departments in which the number 
of regulars could be decreased and the 
number of contingents increased in 
certain months. For example, while 
there is a seasonal change in sales volume 
of over one hundred and twenty per cent, 
there is a change in the size of the sales- 
force of only sixty per cent. It will be 
noticed then that the store keeps a 
relatively stable salesforce despite the 
wide fluctuations in sales volume. These 
extreme differences might well be re- 
duced by the proposed rebudgeting of 
the departmental ratio of contingents 
and regulars. 

The personnel division pursues the 
somewhat dubious policy of trying to 
spread the available work over as many 
of the contingents as possible. While 
the philanthropic motive of endeavoring 
to give every employee the opportunity 
to earn a livelihood should be lauded, 
inefficiency is being fostered. It would 
be a stroke of economy to provide work 
more regularly to fewer contingents, 
because better performance, better mo- 
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rale, and greater customer good will 
would accrue. 

Classified performance cards contain- 
ing the qualifications of the salespersons 
would lend objectivity and add reliabil- 
ity to the manager’s subjective decision 
in making an assignment. Probably the 
manager cannot unerringly select by 
memory the best clerk for a given 
department, when a large number of 
salespersons wait before him to be 
directed to the many sections requesting 
help. The card should contain depart- 
mental experience, sales volume, attitude, 
appearance, and other pertinent material. 

A bonus for competence in one or 
several departments would contribute to 
the contingent’s willingness to be as- 
signed to different sections. Moreover, 
it might result in improved codperation 
in the departments. If a clerk has 
sales above the average in a given 
department, she should receive a special 
monetary consideration over and above 
her regular commission. She should 
also be given added pay reward if she 
shows proficiency in several departments. 
Recognition in the form of being offered 
more frequent days of work for high 
sales volume would also be a real induce- 
ment to efficiency. 

Contingents should be more coépera- 
tive. There are two changes necessary 
for the accomplishment of this end. 
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First, it will be necessary to offer about 
the same earning possibilities in all 
departments. Logically, contingents 
prefer those departments with high sales 
and high commission rates, and dislike 
those with low sales volume and low 
rates. Second, close codperation of the 
personnel director with the department 
managers, in order that they may pre- 
scribe rules governing the conduct 
of contingents in their departments, 
should be encouraged. Department 
managers should hold occasional meet- 
ings, in order that they may introduce 
to the contingents rules of conduct for 
their particular departments. Since the 
various managers know best what should 
be reasonable to expect from the clerks 
in their own departments, they occupy a 
strategic position in the direction and 
control of contingents. These two 
changes should improve the attitude 
and responsibility of contingents. 

While these changes would help solve 
the contingent problem, the force is 
probably not so much of a problem as it 
is commonly thought. The reasons for 
its seeming so can be resolved back to 
the five points discussed in the section 
onconclusions. Although they are tech- 
nically less efficient than the regulars, 
the most friction exists in the minds of 
those judging the force rather than in 
the functioning of the force itself. 


Current Retailing Events 


ELMER O. SCHALLER 


LABOR TROUBLES 


Labor strife is easily the outstanding 
news of the past three months. The 
A. &. P. strike in Cleveland was nomi- 
nally won by the chain, but both sides 
probably lost. Klein’s, the large low- 


priced apparel store on Union Square, 
experienced the first important contro- 
versy between labor and retailers in 


New York City. This was closely 
followed by the recognition of the union 
by the James Butler Grocery Company, 
and the almost immediate closing down 
of 83 of its stores employing 200 men, 
presumably because these stores were 
unprofitable. Its employees claim the 
closing was a retaliatory move. In 
Milwaukee, a group of employees of 
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the Boston Store are on strike for a 
minimum wage of $25 a week for men 
and $20 for women, plus a commission 
of 1 per cent of sales. Outside observers 
estimate that such minimum wages 
would force a store to increase its retail 
prices between ten and fifteen per cent. 
The most recent strike at this writing is 
that of some of the employees of Ohr- 
bach’s, 14th Street, New York City. 

Labor unions are springing up so 
rapidly in the retail field that it is 
somewhat difficult to keep them straight 
in one’s mind. One of the most im- 
portant unions is the Retail Clerks 
International Protective Association 
which is a branch of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Grocery 
Chain Stores Executives and Employees 
Association is its affiliate. The union 
that has been so active in the low-priced 
apparel stores in the Union Square 
district of New York is the Office 
Workers Union, which is described in 
some quarters as radical. 

The need for immediate action, the 
scarcity of sound ideas in regard to 
procedure, the lack of experience in 
dealing with strikers, and the necessity 
of retaining the good will of the public 
gives the labor problem first position on 
a list of retailing problems for 1935. 


JOB INSURANCE 


A nation-wide movement to aid the 
unemployed indicates that job insurance 
in every State is fairly certain in the 
near future. Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, says the administra- 
tion will recommend a general unem- 
ployment insurance bill at the coming 
session of Congress which will permit 
States to determine for themselves what 
type of unemployment compensation 
law they wish to have. 

There is much discussion regarding the 
so-called Wisconsin and Ohio plans. 


The Wisconsin plan contemplates a 
system of unemployment reserves in 
which an account is set up separately for 
each industry or plant, against which is 
charged only the cost of unemployment 
within that industry or plant. The 
Ohio system, which is similar to many 
European plans, calls for a central pool 
or fund for the whole State, from which 
unemployed workers may draw benefits 
regardless of the plant or industry in 
which they are working. 

Acommittee of retail merchants, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Samuel Rey- 
burn, is studying the question of unem- 
ployment reserves and has issued two 
pamphlets on the subject. 


NRA 


Replies to a questionnaire prepared by 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York indicated 732 votes for modifica- 
tion of the National Recovery Act when 
it expires June 16, 1935, 560 for abandon- 
ment, and 109 for reénactment. 

Until an exhaustive national! survey is 
made, it is impossible to be certain how 
retailers view the Retail Code at the 
present time. It appears, however, that 
sentiment against the “‘stop-loss”’ clause, 
which sets a minimum markup of ten 
per cent of cost less cash discounts plus 
transportation costs, is growing. 

The Fair Practice Division of the 
Dress Code Authority announced that 
of 56,798 decisions rendered in contro- 
versies between retailers and manu- 
facturers 70.85 per cent have been in 
favor of retailers. The Code Authority 
estimates that the reduction in the per- 
centage of merchandise returns due to 
the Code saves 639 dress manufacturers 
five million dollars a year. 

The Litigation Department reports 
that the NRA is winning 90 per cent of 
its tests in court. 

According to S. Clay Williams, chair- 














BOOK REVIEWS 


man of the National Recovery Board, 
price fixing will be eliminated from the 
NRA, but the basic features of the act 
relating to wages and hours, collective 
bargaining, and fair-trade practices will 
be retained. 


SALES TAX 


Although the New York City 2 per 
cent retail sales tax has brought about 
-much confusion, consumers are paying 
this levy for unemployment relief with- 
out much objection. So far, it has not 
affected sales very much, but what will 
happen after Christmas when customers 
are no longer in the gift-buying spirit? 


EXPANSIONS 


Two Brooklyn department stores have 
recently opened suburban branches; 
Frederick Loeser and Company in 
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Garden City, and Abraham and Straus 
in Jamaica. J. C. Penney Company, 
which has heretofore located only in 
small towns, is opening stores in larger 
cities such as Milwaukee. Among other 
chains leasing new locations are A. & P., 
Woolworth’s, and Newberry. 


PROGRESS OF TRADE 


The Retail Ledger estimates retail 
sales at $28,000,000,000 in 1934, or an 
increase of 11.8 per cent over the 1933 
figure. This compares with a decrease 
of about 11 per cent from 1932 to 1933. 
The good Christmas business together 
with the trend of increase in physical 
volume of sales is encouraging. Re- 
tail prices have remained practically 
unchanged in recent months, while 
wholesale prices have come down some- 
what. 


Book Reviews 


Retail Selling and the New Order, by 
Kenneth Collins. New York: Green- 
berg Publisher, Inc., 1934, 203 pages. 


It is a comparatively easy matter to criticize 
many present-day retailing practices. It is an 
infinitely more difficult task to offer helpful, 
practical suggestions for doing a better job. 
But nobody ever accused Kenneth Collins of 
taking the easiest way out! He has an almost 
uncanny faculty of diagnosing perplexing retail 
ailments and of prescribing sure-fire curatives. 
His suggestions are so simple and so sound that 
the reader will ask a hundred times, “Why 
didn’t I think of that myself?” 

Retail Selling and the New Order is of greater 
general interest than Mr. Collins’s excellent book, 
The Road to Good Advertising, which has been 
widely read since its publication in 1932. While 
the latter book dealt almost entirely with 
advertising, Retail Selling and the New Order 
covers many phases of store operation. The 
jobs of buyers, merchandise managers, control- 
lers, sales-promotion managers, and other store 
executives are subjected to careful scrutiny. 
Even the general manager and the president 
are dragged in and analyzed. In every case 
Mr. Collins makes constructive criticisms and 
suggestions that none of these executives can 


afford to overlook. Four of the fourteen chap- 
ters—The Manufacturer, The Merchandise 
Man, Everyone Wastes Advertising Money, 
and Everyone Can Help Save Advertising 
Money—deserve especial attention. C.M.E.JrR. 


“A Store’s Letters to Its Public,” com- 
piled by The Personnel Group. New 
York: National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 1934. 


An attempt to set a standard in corre- 
spondence for stores is made in this recent 
pamphlet. Model letters were chosen from 
several hundred examples submitted by a group 
of member stores. Factors considered in choice 
were clearness, graciousness, conciseness, cor- 
rectness, and naturalness. The personal ele- 
ment is stressed in each letter. Helpful ex- 
amples of correct correspondence are given for 
the superintendent’s office, the employment 
office, the bureau of adjustments and complaints, 
the delivery department, the bureau of bill 
adjustments, and other departments coming in 
frequent contact with the public. Details will 
vary with different stores, of course, but the 
basic forms may be adapted to meet specific 


conditions. 
D. W. H. 




















Editorial— 7he Labor Situation—A Challenge 
to Better E mployee Relationships 


Labor difficulties, exemplified by the 
strike at the Boston Store, Milwaukee, 
add still another link to the ever 
lengthening chain of events that may 
lead up to a serious personnel problem 
in the retail field. As this is being 
written, the Milwaukee controversy is 
still unsettled and, although both sides 
are forecasting victory there is no doubt 
that the result will be a net loss for 
all concerned. A sober appraisal of the 
outcome of the strikes and close-outs 
that have occurred in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, and in other cities 
points to the inevitable conclusion that 
where force is resorted to in labor dis- 
putes the employees, the employers, and 
the public all suffer. 

There is little doubt that Section 7A of 
the Recovery Act with its vague and 


conflicting interpretations by officials of 
the Government and labor actually has 
obstructed recovery and encouraged 


labor unrest. Since the enactment of 
the law neither the employer nor the 
employee has known definitely his rights. 
The natural result has been that both 
are oversuspicious of the actions of the 
other. This condition is apparent to the 
Administration and it is expected that 
the present Congress will take the neces- 
sary steps to clarify and alleviate the 
cause for friction. In anticipation of 
some modification of the act, merchants 
are probably justified in delaying the 
formulation of a definite policy towards 
unionization until they are able to learn 
which direction, if any, the change will 
take. 

In the meantime both employees and 
employers should bear in mind that 
recovery is the most immediately desir- 
able goal. The ultimate welfare of 


everybody in the organization is closely 
dependent upon profitable operations 
which may be seriously impeded by a 
spirit of mutual distrust and antagonism. 
It is more than probable that the 
present chain of events that seems to 
point to general labor unrest in the 
retail field may be turned back if 
merchants in general will adopt a similar 
wholesome attitude to that which is 
being exhibited by a few. Some stores 
are taking advantage of the present 
situation by making sincere attempts to 
improve their employee relationships and 
to foster a better understanding among 
their workers. At this time, every store 
should avoid carefully any action that 
might be construed as discrimination 
against union employees. Furthermore, 
this is not the time for those stores that 
have not operated fully organized Mu- 
tual Benefit Associations to attempt to 
strengthen these associations in such a 
fashion as to cause them to take on the 
appearance of company unions. On the 
other hand, there probably never was a 
better time for every merchant to 
attempt to get closer to his employees 
through giving them more definite 
information about the operation of the 
business, through allowing them some 
voice in the determination of those basic 
policies that affect their well-being, and 
through general improvements in work- 
ing conditions. Employee morale has 
been badly battered by four grueling 
years of depression. Genuine improve- 
ments will come not through govern- 
mental intervention nor as a result of the 
power of organized labor but rather on 
the basis of a better mutual understand- 
ing fostered by a spirit of codperation 
from within. O. P. R. 
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